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* ‘Peams—The ‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged if not paid within six months. Anyone 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
gisemests not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for 1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. gc Communications to be directed to the Editor 
orPublisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Siuve Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


 ' PRIZE ESSAYS. 


peri accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
the Publisher of the Amentcay Farmer has the pleasure. of 
offering to the Farmers aad Planters of the United States, the 
following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 
mentioned, viz. 

For the best Essay on the reuovation of the soil, deteri- 
orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 
ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 
ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 
































































































For the next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 


Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 
of the American Farmer—subscription price, e100 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Farmer & Gerden- 
er, and vols. 1 and 2 of present series A. Farmer, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotton, and the 
management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. ¢20 

‘For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, $15 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, ¢20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the-best method of using the same, 
ke. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 
of the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 

~ game as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on the culture of the Morus Multi- 
caulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and thema- 
nufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 
mer & Gardener, and v. | & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. 925 

$20 

For the best essay upon the best rotation of crops, as adapted 
to the Middle and Southern States, a complete set of the 
A. Farmer, Ist series, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

BP The essays to be forwarded on or before the 30th of 

April next, and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 

judge of the merits of the same on the respective subjects— 

the papers of the successful candidates will be published im- 
diately thereafter, in successive order. 

The undersigned need not advert to the character of the 
ore works—they are too well known to need comment— 
prize will of itself form a complete agricultural library, 

it it is hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 


@25 


$75 
$20 
$25 
625 


BALTIMORE, MD. APRIL 1, 1840. 


Tue Premiums offered for essays on various topics 
by the proprietor of the American Farmer, appear to us 
to be liberal in amount, and judicious in their object.— 
They show at least his wish to promote a better know- 
ledge on the most important branches of American hus- 
baridry, and it is to be hoped that they will be contended 
for by many, not so much for the value of the prize, as 
from a generous sense of obligation which every one 
ought to feel to do service in the cause of his own choos- 
ing and business. The discussions which these offers 
are intended to elicit, will lead to useful researches, and 
the tendency of the competition they propose to excite 
is to improve the mind, and to elevate the calling as well 
as to improve the practices of the American agricultirist. 
—A more lively and more general esprit du corps, would 
do for agriculture what it has done for other pursuits.— 
We shall judge by the result of these offers of the pub- 
lisher, how far that spirit exists among his patrons, and 
sincerely hope that his liberal views and warmest antici- 
pations may be realized. J.8.5. 

[It has been suggested that the time limited for the re- 
ception of the essays be somewhat extended—and in ac- 
cordance with which the 30th of April is fixed on for that 
purpose—this will give time for passing on the merits of 
the respective papers which may be oe and enable 
us to commence the publication of those ich may be a- 


dopted, at the beginning of the new volume, which will 
be in the last week in May.] 





Meetine or Tosacco PLanters—at Upper Marlboro’. 
There seems to be some doubt and confusion on this 
subject—whether there is to be a meeting in each of the 
counties, where delegates are to be appointed at once, for 
the meeting at Washington, each county appointing for it- 
self—or whether delegates are to meet from each county 
first at Marlboro’ and there to appoint delegates for Wash- 
ington. The original notice for a meeting on the 16th 
inst. at Marlboro was not revoked in an authoritative and 
sufficiently public manner, so that sume gentlemen we un- 
derstand attended from other counties, not aware of the 
postponement—This however is in character with the 
loose unbusiness like manner in which country gentlemen 
are apt to do things. First, they talk and talk a long time 
about a matter, admitting, all the while, its great import- 
ance, and at last attempt its execution without concert or 
perseverance—Let that pass, however ; our business is to 
encourage and help ; and not to scold. ; 
We understand at all events that there is to be a meet- 
ing of Planters at Upper Marlbro’, on. Thursday, the 9th 
of April, which will be in court week; and if only two 
or three are gathered together there will we be in the 
midst of them, if we can get a “golden bough” or as much 
passable money, as will pay Charon to take us across 
“ Mount Pleasant Ferry.” 
We understand that delegates have been appointed for 
that meeting in Calvert county, and have no doubt the at- 


ry’s. Better would it be if Farmers and Planters would 
come together on their proper affairs and vocation, often- 





Sep all one the above ey ay 4) to bend 
communications t paid) to be addressed to 
“ Pe SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


er than they do—leaving behind them the narrow views 
and bitter and unsocial spirit of party—For in politics and 


tendance will be full from A. Arundel, Charles and St. Ma- 
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all its strite and intrigues, they are, if they would but see 
it, for the most part, mere tools in the hands of office- 
holders and hunters, of various degrees, from the lowest. 
to the highest. 

At this general meeting at Marlbro’, delegates may be 
appointed from each county to go to Washington, as well . 
as they could at county meetings, The ride will be a 
short one any how ; the time and the place are suitable, 
and in the character of the P. George’s planter is ample gua- 
ranty that the meeting must be agreeable, instrutive, and 
useful. If when it takes place, those who compose it ean 
only be persuaded to take time for deliberation, such’ a 
meeting may be made to subserve the mest useful ends 
and purposes for agriculture, and especially for the region 
of country embraced within the Tobacco district. At that 
meeting a foundation may be laid for Agricultural Socie- 
ties and Fairs; that all agree would be attended with im- 
portant and lasting advantages. Suppose a Fair to be es- 
tablished to be held at Upper Marlbro’ to be conducted by 
a committee under fixed regulations, and to take place on 
agiven day, of the County Court in autumn or spring every 
year. But to return to the immediate object of the coming 
meeting, there is perhaps no branch of agricaltural busi- 
ness or trade which is less understood in the commercial 
or business part of it, by those who produce the material, 
than the tobacco trade is, by the tobacco planter. 

In what branch of agriculture is there so much facility 
for concert and monopoly on the part of the purchasers ? 
Considering the value of the commodity, is not the num- 
ber ofthe domestic markets, and the competition limited 
ina most remarkable degree—Again—the article is sold, 
chiefly, in countries whose language we do not understand 
—The communication of intelligence and understanding 
between producer and consumer is very restricted and 
roundabout—carried on too, chiefly or altogether, thro’ 
interested channels—From whom does the Planter chief- 
ly derive all he knows about the state of the foreign mar- 
ket? With the prices of cotton and of every thing sold 
in England, we are made familiar by the full and perfect 
intelligence obtained every week by steam-boats from that 
country. Our commercial papers in active rivalry with 
each other, glean and publish as speedily as possible and 
with minuteness of detail, all the information on other 
subjects of agricultural and commercial enterprise—Bat 
German papers if procured,would be seal#d books to most 
of them. A gentleman in Baltimore to-day, (26th March) 
from Virginia, a dealer in tobacco, says tha’ the Virginia 
market was never so bare of leaf tobacco. The old stock 
is low in Europe, yet we understand that the last accounts 
of sales in Holland are very discouraging. © 

What has been done and what further ean be done by 
the government to induce a diminution of duty on tobac- 
co in foreign countries—might we not lay countervailing 
duties on articles of their manufacture, for the consump- 
tion of which they rely on the American market ? 

It would be puerile in us, to expect them, from sheer 
brotherly love, to repeal a duty on what is in fact a lux- 
ury, and a source of large revenue to their expensive go- 
vernments—We must address ourselves to their interest 
—we must exhibit the power to retaliate. In fine, with- 
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out ‘having time to dwell on the ‘subject, and indeed, 
wanting light, we hope the meeting will be a full one— 
that its proceedings will not be hurried, but deliberate; and 
that its results niay be propitious in more ways than one 
to the cause of agriculture in general, and especially to the 
interesis of those more immediately interested in the ob- 
ject of it. 

[As the Editor is expected to be in Upper Marlbro’ on 
the 9th, to attend the above meeting, those indebted to the 
American Farmer, or who may wish to subscribe for the 
same, will please call on him.—Pud.] 





































































Acricutturat Reminiscences.—Sooner than be to- 
tally idle, a man will whittle a stick, or twirl his thumbs 
ona over the other; and, like the old woman, when tired 
of that, why—he’ll twirl them the other way. “Solitary 
and alone,” on the banks of West River, playing over- 
seer, without wages, for T. B. S., we sometimes seek a- 
musement, after the labors of the day, in looking over 
the early volumes of the old American Farmer. While 
the review of them revives agreeable associations, we are 
free to say that we ate gratified at the conviction they 
bring to the mind, that in projecting and putting such a 
work into wide circulation, we, too, have “done the State 
some service.” When we look at the quantity and vari- 
ety of extremely valuable information they imparted to 
the agricultural public, one cannot help perceiving that 
the country was in need of, and ready forsuch an enter- 
prize. It really looks as if it was just then both full of, 
and eager for agricultural information; and was only 
waiting for a suitable vehicle for inquiry and com- 
munication. Never was any new work, dedicated to a 
great interest, theretofore without an advocate or appro- 
priate organ, more heartily welcomed, or more generous- 
ly sustained, than was the old American Farmer—Com- 
»umencing it without a subscriber, and not expecting it to 
do more than pay its way; yet hoping even in accomplish- 
ing that, to render some service to a vocation for which 
we had ever entertained a strong preference; it could not 
be otherwise than agreeable and flattering to find, as it 
were at the first blow, that we had hit the nail on the 
head! _ It was like breathing a vein, to a patient in a state 
of plethora. Its earliest pages were at once enriched by 
contributions from the very first men of the country, of 
every calling and profession—men distinguished for tal- 
ents, erudition and public services. To have maintained 
Jong and intimate correspondence with such spirits—to 
have enjoyed their esteem and friendship, and to have eli- 
cited their communications,and their earnest countenance 
and support to the cause of agriculture, in every state in 
., the Union, is, we confess, delightful to look back upon. 
Agricultural Societies speedily sprung up throughout all 
the states—By all of them, the American Farmer was eu- 
logized and patronised;and its Editor elected an honorary 
member.” Of these reminiscences, no fair-minded read- 
(er will reproach us for speaking in strains, not of vanity, 
» but of gratitude—of the pleasure afforded by the retro- 
 pspect, no act of petty and malignant tyranny for se- 
_ eret: grudgey can deprive us. In the post-office, it is 
stwue, we enjoyed an adventitious facility of great impor- 
tance; and never, we venture to say, was the franking 
5 lege used with more advantage to the public—For 
~ -qaeveral years the postage ou letters ahd communications 
_* written and received by the editor, on the subject of A- 
and kindred topics, would have a- 
thonsand dollars ; but while it ena- 
information far and. wide; and seed 


ek small quantities for trial and experiment— 


yes t6 the memory of the late lamented Judge 
is ‘to mention ‘his election as a cor- 
London Horticultural Society — 





gathering them as we did from all parts of the world ; it 
served us to maintain publications, (the American Far- 
mer and the American Turf Register,) the postage of which 
to the Government, was more than equal to the salary of 
the office. A clerk was kept at our own cost, one of 
whose chief duties it was to pack up in half ounce let- 
ters, very curious and valuable things to he placed in the 
hands of well-known public-spirited and careful experi- 
mentalists. ‘The Government lost nothing, but the coun- 
try gained knowledge and possession of many choice 
things, the origin and history of the introduction and cul- 
ture of which, have been sice forgotten. Among the 
microscopic discoveries of a penny-wise policy, this great 
abuse has been reformed, and Congress has prohibited 
any thing, not consisting of “paper,” from being sent by 
the mail. Forgetful of that, an unreformed postmaster 
of North Carolina, whose letter is before us, has request- 
ed us to be so far instrumental in his “abuse” of the frank- 
ing privilege, as to ask us to “semi me a few grains of 
Spring rye, in aletter; also a few grains of best spring 
wheat, say that which has no beard.” Now, although 
we could send him paper, be it what it might, weighing 
not more than half an ounce, yet it would be treason 
to send him a quarter of an ounce of some new and valu- 
able seed or grain! “ Oh we are a wonderful people !” 
as the facetious Mr. Pope, of Virginia, once exclaimed to 
Gov. Barbour, at Norfolk, on the occasion of his witness- 
ing for the first time in his life,as they left one of our 
line of battle-ships, the firing of a salute—“.2h, Govern- 
or, are we not a wonderful people !! And here, speak- 
ing of the Navy, we cannot but recollect what it was 
some twenty odd years ago, when we had: the honor to re- 
ceive in it, the commission of Purser, unsolicited and un- 
thought of, with many other tokens of confidence and es- 
teem in like manner, from the hands of the i//ustrious Mad- 
ison. At that’ time, bitter as was the strife of party, upon 
broad, obvious and well-defined principles, the Wavy, from 
top to bottom, was ofno party! It was body and soul— 
American—Its officers left politics to civilians and states- 
men—to slang-whangers and demagogues—Jt went for 
the country, “right or wrong!” In those glorious days of 
the Republic, the aspiring youth who petitioned for a war- 
rant, and sought danger and distinction in the battle and 
the breeze, was never answered with the dase inquiry, 
what are the politics of your father? what have your 
connexions done for or against the party? The Navy 
and the Army, supported alike by all the people, and the 
pride of all the country, it would have been regarded as 
a most pernicious and filthy use of patronage, to bring 
either under the ban of any party, which, for the day, 
might happen to be in the ascendant. The man at the 
head of either, who could so prostitute such a trust, 
would ‘have been considered as much out of place as a 
bawd at a christening. 

Theearly volumes of the Farmer abound in evidences 
of an earnest and enlightened attention on the part of the 
officers of the Navy, when abroad, to the interests of A- 
merican husbandry and horticulture, as they do of our 
humble efforts to encourage and do justice to their praise- 
worthy services in that way. We were just looking over 
one of the many letters received from them, and took 
our pen merely to introduce it, and ask our publisher to 
give it a place, not designing to do more than make a 
note or two on its contents ; but he who holds adesulto- 
ry pen, at a solitary fire-side, at “past ten o’clock,” fol- 
lows it, sometimes, as the benighted traveller pursues a 
Will o the wisp, without knowing whither it may Jead 
him. Let him be mindful that it never lead him from the 
path of truth and honor, and he may leave the rest to 
his imagination, to accident, and finally, to his reader !— 
For the nonce, we are quite sure that our reader will be 
well pleased to follow us no further—so we cheerfully 


_ |introduce him to an old and valued friend and correspon- 


dent of twenty years standing,—once brother officers of 








oS 


the same grade and service,—he still unostentatiously bu- 
sy in works of usefulness, and, as he grows in years, 
growing most in the affections of those wlio know him 
best. 


There may not now be many left, among the patrons of 
the AmericanFarmer,who were patrons twenty years since, 
though there are some;f yet even to these, may not ap- 
pear “stale and unprofitable as-a tale twice told,” the fol- 
lowing letter, published originally in the American Far- 
mer, vol. 3, p. 141: 


[The following letter to the Editor, is from an highl 
valued friend, an officer of the Columbus, and was ed 
imended to meet the public eye. We, however, take 
the responsibility of presenting it to our readers without 
the name of the writer—a name which, if subjoined 
would give it additional interest with all who have the 
happiness to enjoy his acquaintance. Here again let us 
emphatically congratulate the friends of Agriculture, on 
the generous and lively, and increasing interest which 
has of late years been manifested by our naval officers in 
the agriculture of our country. Not a ship returns 
from abroad that does not bring with her, valuable con- 
tributions to our stock of agricultural materials and in- 
telligence—Great and lasting will be the benefits that 
must accrue to our country from this provident and 
praiseworthy disposition amongst the intelligent offi. 
cers of our navy.—Benefit, in which a discerning mind 
will discover ample remuneration for the whole ex- 
pense of that establishment.—We will not pass by this 
opportunity of again suggesting, though not ina man- 

' ner worthy of its importance, the propriety of provid- 
ing out of some special fund—a small select library, 
for the use of the officers of each ship—to consist of 
elementary works on Botany, Natural History, with 
voyages; travels, &c. &c. Having these sources of a- 
musement and means of edification at hand, young 
officers would have recourse to them, instead of other, 
and oftentimes deleterious amusements—a taste for 
books, and a habit of research, would insensibly grow 
upon them—which united with the advantages of travel 
into every clime in the public service, would infallibly 
make the most of our officers, what many of them now 
are, an ornament to every society, and an honor to their 
country.— Editor.] 


Columbus, Port Mahon, Island of 
Minorca, Feb. 27, 1821. 


Dear Sir—Your obliging letter (no date) reached me 
at this place yesterday, and afforded me much pleasure. 
Among the papers which you were so good as to send 
me, was one containing your address to the Agricultural 
Society, which I have just read with high satisfaction. 
Your eulogy on the mule I doubt not is well deserved. 
In our country they are generally badly broke, half@tary- 
ed and seldom curried or stabled. 

At Gibraltar I saw some of fine size and form, and as 
fat and sleek as your dray horses. They are used by the 
most dashy officers, for the saddle, and appeared to move 
very pleasantly. Jn Maryland a gentleman never thinks 
of riding a mule—He would be Jaughed at—such is the 
force of prejudice!—] am of opinion that such mules as 
[ speak of (144 and 15 hands high) are more proper for 
private carriages, if not public stages, than horses. They 
are true, not easily alarmed, great trotters, very hardy, 
and may be kept at one half the expense. (1.) No oneisa 
greater admirer of that noble animal the horse, than my- 
self—I have owned some very fine ones—but I am, by 
experience, and a regard to truth compelled to say, that he 
is very expensive, and has been the ruin of manya 
thoughtless young buck in our country.—I was much 
struck by the comparison which I once made of the ex- 
pense of feeding a man and a horse.—The allowance. for 
a laborer in Maryland is a peck of corn, and three and 





t Jaquenin Hatt, Orance Co., Va. March 13, 1840. 
Dear Sir—As I have been a regular subscriber to yout 
publications during your whole editorial life, I feel an inclina- 
tion to continue with you to the end. Please send me the A- 
merican Farmer, and tell me how I am to transmit you the 
annual subscription, 
Wishing you all the good! things of this life, and the most 
important of all in that which is to come, 
I remain your friend and servant, 
‘ Joun Jaquetin AMBLER. 
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; aa . . 
ahalf pounds of salt meat per week—which is not suffi- 
cient (supposing hay to be bought with the meat) to feed 
a horse-properly, more than one day. 
J found on inquiry, that the fine mules I speak of are 
the produce of the horse and the ass. This is a mode of 

ropagating them quite new to me, and | am assured it is 
sa parably the best.—If so, it is an important fact, 
which ought to be known to all breeders, as the asses 
can be kept much cheaper than brood mares. (2.) 

Asses and mules are used here for the plough, the sad- 

dle, and particularly for burdens—there being no carts, 


- or any kind of wheel carriages in the Island.—T he loads 


they carry are wonderful.—Had I not made the experi- 
ment, I should never have believed the ass fit for the sad- 
die. Ihave rode them frequently, and found them very 
‘pleasant and more suitable to a hilly and stoney country 
that the horse.—I rode one twenty-four miles in one day. 
’ The Stock Farm you speak of will, I doubt not, be 
an excellent, and, I hope, profitable establishment.—I 
fear it will not be in my power to be of much use to you 
in that way—our movements are so rapid that I have 
little opportunity of looking out for stock. I calculate 
upon taking home a male jack, and a pair of the cream 
colored Tuscany cattle, so famous for the yoke. Should 
‘J meet with such a horse as you describe, I shall add 
him to my stud. I do not believe, however, that there is 
a finer breed of horses in the world for the saddle, than 
the Tom breed in your neighborhood, and | would re- 
commend to you, to procure a stallion of the pure blood. 
I am of opinion that the ox, for farming purposes, is 
superior to all other animals. In our part of the country 
he seldom has a fair chance, and it is no wonder that he 
js nota favorite. I saw many of the Tuscany oxen at 
They are tall, not thick 
set,and remarkably docile. In Talbot county of Mary- 
land, they have, I think, the same breed. It is known 
by the name of Boardley’s—and were, if I mistake not, 
imported by the patriotic gentleman of that name, who, 
some thirty years ago, wrote on agriculture and rural e- 
conomy. They were much esteemed there for the 
draught. You may easily procure some of them if you 
think proper. The late colonel Smyth and Mr. Single- 
ton, had a number of them—and my brother Edward, 
had a bull of that breed which he esteemed highly. (3.) 
I sent home some beautiful white wheat last sammer 
from Leghorn, and if I have an opportunity, I will pro- 
cure more of it. I shall take several barrels of the seed 
of the Lupinella, which is much esteemed in Italy. You 
already have this seed; but it is not yet abundant. My 
friend, Mr. Felsom, has brought me a number of seeds of 
various kinds, from Smyrna—among others the seed of 
pears and melons of a very superior kind.—I have been 
promised some information respecting the agriculture of 
this Island, by our Consul, an extensive landholder— 
but his numerous avocations, will, 1 expect, put it out of 
his power to furnish it. The country is hilly and rocky. 
The plough used by these industrious people is very 
simple, and suits: their land. {t is formed of two pieces, 
one the handle, the other the beam, thus: 


“—~——_ —<~ 


It is pointed with iron, with a socket, resembling an ox’s 
horn straightened; no share, no mould board, but a peg or 
stantion on each side, inclining outwards, intended to spread 
a furrow. A man follows (when seeding) digging and 
levelling, where necessary, with a short handled hoe, 
something like a pick-axe. After he is done, the ground 
looks like an onion bed. To prevent their lands from 
washing they make stone walls round the steep hills, 
which are cultivated to the tops—even mount Toro, 
which I visited, more than 2000 feet high, is not an ex- 
ception. Wheat and barley are their principal gram crops 
—they raise all kinds of vegetables and fruits—figs, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, apricots, and, 


_ what is singular in this country, exeellentapples. Every 


thing is sold by weight—even fire wood, which is very 
scarce. 

I was much struck with the oddity of some of their 
teams. Sometimes we meet with an ass anda cow yoked 
together—then a mule and an ox, and semetimes a mule 
and an ass—some teams were of oxen and others of 
mules, as with you. (The yoke and bow are used, not 
only for oxen, but for mules and asses.) Strange as these 


“associations are, they are nothing to that mentioned by 


Dr. Cleghorn, who wrote fifty years ago. He speaks of 
the hog and heifer ! but I think he must have been mis- 


2, 








taken. The tenant here farms on shares. The landlord 
stocks the farm. Nothing is sold but by his permission, 
after which the proceeds, in money is brought to him, just 
as received.—He divides it into two piles, and gives the 
farmer his choice—at stated periods the tenant has to de- 
liver to the proprietor, a fat sheep, bullock, hog, &c. as 
may be agreed upon. The people, generally’ speaking, 
are miserably poor—hardly ever taste meat of any kind, 
and are covered with rags, filth and vermin. (4.) Every 
thing I have seen .in this country, even the best part of 
it, has tended to make me think more highly of my own, 
and when I get home I calcr'ate upon being a pretty 
good patriot. With the industry of these people, our 
country might be made a Paradise. We are too apt to 
overrate the “old countries,” and to imagine that they 
are happier and wiser than our own. When we hear of 
grapes and oranges, and wines as cheap as cider, we think 
of the Garden of Eden. In some parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, the country is delightful—the soil rich and the 
climate delicious ;—but the government is execrable— 
and the morals of the people corrupted. . 

In Italy they have the advantage of us ina few parti- 
culars—climates, and fruits of a particul kind. But what 
can be finer than the fruits of our country? our straw- 
berries, gooseberries, cranberries, hurtleberries, blackber- 
ries and many others of the berry family? Our apples, 
peaches, plums, &c. are, or ought to be equal to any in 
the world.—What coyntry excels us in beef, pork, mut- 
ton, poultry, &c.? Is there any part of the globe which 
equals us in oysters and bacon?—and in what part of 
Europe is Hominy known? If I had no other objection, 
this last would be insuperable to me.—I would not live 
in any country where I could not get this dish. The 
beef of this Island is very indifferent—quite insipid.—In 
Tuscany the meats are good—the mutton in particular.— 
I have heard of one of our countrymen, a Kentuckian, 
who came out to see Europe. He landed on the high, 
rugged hills of Spain, opposite to Gibraltar, and, looking 
round with astonishment, asked “is this your boasted 
Europe ?—I have a better country athome.” So he very 
wisely returned without going any further. 

We are on the eve of sailing from this place, for some 
partof Italy, and itis with some difficulty that I find 
time to write you this hasty letter, and beg you to make 
due allowance for my situation.—I send you a few ex- 
tracts, to be used as you may think proper—they were 
made several weeks ago. 

(1) The Mule—Since the premium of a silver cup offered 
at our instance, by the late surviving signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and awarded to our old friend S. 
W. Pomeroy, for the best essay on the mule, that animal 
has been improved by the importation of Maltese Jacks, 
and has grown in public estimation. We exerted our- 
selves at that time, to get them introduced into use in pri- 
vate carriages, and public stages,and lately, on a visit to 
Lexington, we had our attention agreeably arrested by a 
pair of fine mules in ahandsome private carriage—They 
belonged, we found on inquiry, to Gen. James Shelby, 
whose acquaintance we had afterwards the pleasure to 
make ; and ina ride with him to his fine blue-grass es- 
tate, they trotted us out, their eight miles in the hour, 
without a touch of the whip. We afterwards saw his 
accomplished daughter riding into town with them in an 
open carriage, and with entire confidence, unattended ex- 
cept by a careful driver. 

(2) We are of opinion that there is some mistake about 
the fine mules being the product of the female ass, By the 
stallion—That they will sometimes propagate, we doubt 
not; but the offspring depends probably too much for 
size on the dam, to make it likely that the jennet would 
generally produce large mules—Besides, why is it that 
in this country the jennet has rarely if ever bred to the 
horse. It can scarcely be that the experiment has not 
been made. 

(3) The cattle referred toas having been imported by 
Mr. Bordley, is a white breed, with red ears, and yellow 
skin. The late Wm. Gibson, took a premium for the best 
milch cow, with one of that breed. It has often struck 
us as a very distinct race of cattle, and we have often 
thought that if circumstances allowed it, we would glad- 


in view, breed them back to their-original marks and 
characteristics, and by that means re-establish a breed 
that we have no doubt were imported on account of some, 
well known useful qualities and established excellence. 
Mr. John C. Weems, near Herring bay, has more of 
them, and apparently nearer their original characteris- 
tics, than any one we know.—This breed sometimes 
shews itself in the short-horns, as a part of its base. 

(4) Let the agricultural reader, (we ask it not asa parti- 
zan, or for party effect,) ponder these sentences. They 
at least were not written twenty years since in anticipa- 
tion of existing circumstances in this country. The wri- 
ter, at all times a cautious and close observer, remarks, 
that the proceeds of “what is sold is brought to the land- 
lord in money ; he divides it (the specie of course) into 
two piles, and gives the farmer (tenant) his choice.”— 
“The people generally speaking are miserably poor, hard- 
ly ever taste meat of any kind, and are covered with rags, 
filth and vermin.” Yet mark! “With the industry of 
these people,” says he, “our country could be made a pa- 
radise.” : 
We would willingly avoid the introduction in this jour- 
nal of any topics which might be imputed to a nar- 
row party spirit—but if, as the advocate of the 
landed interest, we postpone our obligation to speak 
on matters that have the most direct and serious bear- 
ing on their interest, until party shall cease to exist, 
we should go on, like many drones in office, drawing 
pay,and rendering no service to the end of our lives— 
nay, worse, we should be as the sentry walking - his 
rounds, and crying “all’s well,” while the miner is in his 
view, sapping the very foundations of the fortress! 





On Srripring Cows—WIinTER PRopUcT or A Drvon 
Cow. 

Every milk-maid has been cautioned that the last, milk 
yielded by the cow, at any one milking, is richer than that 
which is first obtained—but this is not the only conside- 
ration which shews the importance of thorough milking. 
The more there is left in the udder, the less will the cow 
give at subsequent times, and the sooner will she ‘go dry? 
After once going through the cow pen, the milk woman, 
or man, for in New-England the men milk the cows, 
ought to be required to go round again and completely 
strip each cow. 

The importance of this will be better understood if there 
be truth in the statement which we have lately read, ap- 
parently on good auhority. We confess we were not 
prepared to believe that the difference was so great as 
there stated, between the first and the last portion of one 
milking. The statement is that— 

Several large coffee cups, having been successively fill- 
ed from oue cow, till she was quite dry, the following re- 
sults appeared, great care having been taken, to weigh the 
cups when filled to ascertain that they held exactly the 
same quantity. 

In every case the quantity of cream was found to increase, 
in proportion as the process of milking advanced. In dif- 
ferent cows the proportion varied, but in the greater num- 
ber the excess of cream in the last cup, as compared with 
the first, was as sixi/een to one ! in some it was not socon- 
siderable, therefore as an average it may be called as ten 
or tivelve to one. 

The difference in quality of the two sorts of cream was 
no less striking : the cream given by the first drawn milk, 
was thin, white aiid without consistence, while that fur- 
nished by the last, was thick, buttery and of a rich color. 

In the Philadelphia Farmer’s Cabinet, we have the 

WINTER PRODUCE oF a Devon Cow . 

Abraham P. Holdrich, of Spencer town, had an accurate 
memorandum kept of the butter made from a Devonskire 
cow, which calved late in autumn. The result was, that 
from the 10th December to the 10th January, ineludin 
both days, there was made from her milk, 56 lbs, of wel 
worked butter, nearly equal to two pounds a day. The 
cow was fed with roots, hay, and buckwheat bran. Esti- 
mating it at 25 cts. a pound, the butter made in the depth 
of winter was worth $14, and weconsider this the aver- 

roduct of eight months in the year, the aggregate a- 
vein for that a would be $112. we 

This shows the importance of keeping a good breed, 
and of keeping it well—Like cultivating rich land instead © 
of poor—it takes no more labor to milk and take care of a 





ly get a bull and cow with these marks, and keeping them 


good cow than a bad one. 
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WORK FOR APRIL. 


This is a month of so much interest and labor to the 
Agticulturist, that it should be his business to leave no 
“duty tinperformed which belongs to it, and to take par- 
ticular pains to be ir advance of his work, as besides the 
pleasure arising from the reflection of setting a good ex- 
ample to hia neighbors, the advantages resulting to his 
_individual interests are too solid to be lightly overlooked. 
_ With this brief introduction, we will point your notice to 

_sach operations as should command attention 

ON THE FARM. 

.» Manure-—If you have not already hauled out your 
manure for your corn, direct all your disposable force to 
that object, as the sooner that labor is performed, the 
sooner will you be able to turn your attention to other 
matters of equal importance. If we could have our way, 
we would say to every corn planter, put in no more corn 
than you oan manure, unless your soil is strong enough 
to bring a profitable crop without manuring. To raise 
corn on poor ground is so much labor lost, as it wears 
out our horses, hands and implements, without rewarding 
us for the trouble and expense. 

Corn ground.—<As soon as your manure has been haul- 
ed out, if your corn ground has not already been broke 
up, set your ploughs to work, and have it done without 
delay. Put your whole force upon it as soon as your oats 
are in. 

Oats—Get your oats in as early as possible, as the soon- 
er they are in the better, early sown oats generally giv- 

, ing the heaviest yield of grain. As there are compara- 
tively speaking, but few of us in a condition to spare ma- 
nure for our oat crops, it is useless to advise the manuring 
of the ground; but it may not be amiss to remark that 
the better and heavier will be the product, and that there 

‘ria mo observation more true than this—that in order 
to make a good crop’ of oats, you’ must have good 
ground. on fps 4 

Spring Wheat—The sooner,the grain is committed to 
the earth, the better chance will there be of the grain ri- 
pening without shrivelling. 


gtain, holds good as to Spring Wheat. 

Grass Seeds—If you design sowing any grass seeds 
this spring, the sooner you get, them in the better. If 
you sow upon fall sown grain, harrow them ‘in, and rest 
assured that while you will thereby greatly add to the 

_ eertainty of your seed taking, vou will increase the yield 
‘from your grain at least ten per cent. After the harrow, 
let a roller follow in quick succession to replace any roots 
~ that may be dragged out by the harrow. 

'°¢ Plaster—Sow 4 bushel of plaster on each acre of your 
-elover fields, taking a calm soft day, so that it be not 
-.. blownoff. If you were to spread it on your dung intend- 
ed for your corn, and mix it op well with it, you would 
‘© find it to your advantage. But at all events, put a small 
© portion on each hill of corn when you are planting, or 
"after it has come tip. Some prefer the latter time ; but 
we : e not stire that it makes any difference, for we sus- 
presence of the plaster on the ground is infinite- 

wre important than the time of its application. 
. lanting Corn—It is difficult to prescribe any partic- 
"ular Gay as the commericement of corn planting, as the 
ae : eote-gro i region embraces such a wide-spread space, 
_ and, diversifi ‘climate, as to defy all arbitrary rules. Jt 
_.ooanay, be safe, however, tosay, that so soon as the weather 
é and the ground in good order, is the pro- 
From th le ‘of the month till the first of 
egion, in'the South now, and in the East late 
Po Sgt ay be said to be the proper times, respectively, 
Tae to plant. orn. in the ¥ ‘est the time is generally 
eee 68 Bh BM ives the oak Teal. : 


oak ) 
ion of S ake a strong solution 
saltpetre and copperas,soak the corn in it hot, and af- 
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Spring Rye—The same remark, with respect to this | 


\ter the liquid cools, take in the proportion of a pint of 
tar to a half bushel of corn, add to this five gallons of 
boiling water, stir the tar and water well together, then add 
your seed corn, and stir it well in. After it is cool, drain 
the water off, mix up some plaster or ashes with your 
corn, and it will be ready to plant. Prepared in this way 
it will resist injury from wet weather in the ground, and 
grows with great vigor when it first comes up, a thing of 
great importance to its successful career. 

Mizture for the hill—Take 5 bushels of ashes and 1 
of plaster, mix them well together, and put on every hill 
of corn a handful of the mixture. As we have before 
remarked, it is unimportant whether it be put on before 
or after the corn comes up; put it there, and it will tell 
in the size and number of your ears. 


Beets, Parsnips, and other roots—The sooner you get 
in your roots, the better chance will they have to grow.— 
If you purpose putting in any Sugar Beet as food for 
your milch cows, it is full time that you were at work to 
manure and get the ground ready. The earlier all roots 
intended for the consumption of cattle are got in, the larg- 
er will be the yield. For the mode of managing a crop 
of Sugar Beet, we refer you to a former number, in which 
we laid down a regular system, and as the culture of 
Parsnips, and other cattle roots are the same, we shall 
close this part of our remarks by saying, thatif you va- 
lue good winter butter, you will not fail to put in an acre 
or two of Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Parsnips, Carrots, 
or Swedish turnips—For the Jast named, it will be time 
enough on the first of June to drill them in. 

Fences and Implements of Husbandry—See that these 
are all in good condition. 

Field Peas—lIt is time to get in your field peas. 

Potatoes—Get in your early potatoes, and be sure to 
put the ground in first rate order, and to cover the potato 
sets at least two inches with good strong long horse ma- 
nure. No time is to be lost in putting them in if you 
wish to have them early: As soon as they come up, stir 
the earth around them; keep the grass and weeds from 
growing at all times, and as soon as the potatoes are four 
inches high, carth up to them; in two weeks give them 
another earthing up, and when they are high enough to 
bear it, give them a good hoeing, and your work will be 
done, until you come to reap. Remark—The earth must 
at sll times be kept open and clean. 

IN THE GARDEN. 


Cauliflowers—Sow the seed of this delicious plant 
early this moth, to raise plants for heading in October.— 
Sow them on arich border, and when they are as large 
as cabbage plants fit to be transplanted, they must be plant- 
ed out. 

Cabbages—If you have any varieties of cabbage plants, 
it is time that they were set out. If you have none, sow 
a few seed for your own use. 

About the middle of this month sow such kinds of 
cabbage seed as you intend for winter use ; and in order 
to provide against accidents of atmosphere and insect, 
sow each kind at an‘interval of a few days from the other. 
’ Peas—Hurry in with your garden peas, as the sooner 
they are in, the better. 

Early Potatoes—Select an early variety, and get them 
in as speedily as possible, or your neighbors will beat you 
in the laudable ambition of supplying his table with this 
excellent edible, before you. 

Letiuce—Begin to sow your seed as early as possible, 
and as this vegetable is only good when tender, only sow 
a small quantity of seed at a time, and repeat at intervals 
of two weeks through the season. 

Radishes—Sow your radish seed every ten days thro’ 
the season, and be sure to put them in good light rich soil 
—the newer the better. 

Early Turnips—Sow a small patch for the comfort 
and luxury of your table. 

Reans—Plant your early beans. 

Carrots and Parsnips—Sow as early as you can, keep 
them clean, the earth well stirred,and we promise you a 
good yield, provided you plant them in good ground, well 
manured. 

Horse Radish—N ow is the time either for planting out 
the slips and roots, or sowihgithe:seed...) 4.00... 

Small salading of all kinds should now be sown. 


w spinach seed. 





= 
Asparagus—If you did not do it last month, attend 6 
this vegetable without any further delay. Fork and dregs 
your beds the first week in this month. Your new 
should be formed in the early part of this month. Sh 
fou propose sowing any seed, the sooner you ' 
‘ia hen g any ’ you get them in 
Beets—Drill in your blood-red beet seed as ear] a 
possible, In preparing the ground manure liberally dig 
deeply, and aig well. ’ 
Onions, Garlic, Leeks, §&c—Vegetables of this de. 


scription should now be got in. _If put in at once, onion. 


of a good size may still be raised from the seed. 

Your seed onions must now be set out. 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster—Sow the seed any tite 
this month. They should be treated as Parsnips and Cap. 
rots. 

Herbs—Sow every variety of jherb seed, or else plant 
out the roots as soon as possible. 

Rhubarb—Sow the seed of this excellent vegeta 
and treat as we have directed often before. Sy 

Jerusalem Artichokes—Plant out the sets as you do po- 
tatoes, 

Nasturtium—Sow early in this month. 


Okra—From the middle to the last of the month is the | 


proper time to plant this seed. 

Rose bushes and other shrubbery may now be planted 

Peppers—Sow towards the end of this month your ge. 
veral varieties of peppers, and when of size enough, plant 
them out. 

Tomatoes and Egg Plants—Sow some seed of each of 
these in good rich open forcing beds, and they will do bet- 
ter than if raised in hot beds, when planted out. 

Flower Seeds of all kinds should be planted this’month, 

Melons, Squashes, Cucumbers, &c.—From the 20th of 
this month begin to plant each of these vegetables. Be 
sure tomake your ground rich, and give the vines plenty 
of room. 

Pruning—If you have any fruit trees that require pru- 
ning, finish such work the first week in this month, and 
cover the wounds as we advised last month. 

Raspberries, Gooseberries and Currants, should all be 
pruned without delay, dug round, and kept clean. 

Strawberry beds—Clean off your Strawberry beds. 

Weeds—Keep these intruders from your garden. 





‘ From the Centreville Sentinel. 
Tue Drac Loc.anp Coutter Proven. 

Sir :—I desire to draw the attention of your Agrieul- 
tural readers to two implements which I used last year 
in the cultivation of my corn crop; the Drag Log and 
the Coulter Plough. i iook them from the Farmer's 


Register, to which I am much indebted for useful informa- 


tion in my agricultural purswits. Perhaps my notions of | 


the benefits of these implements can be best conveyed by 
an account of the cultivation of my crop. 

I flushed the ground with Chenowith’s Plough, No. 
9, early in the season, to the depth of the soil, and as the 
ground was ploughed, followed quickly with the Dng 
Log, which pulverises and reduces it much better than 
the revolving Roller. I then ran over it with the large 
spike-tooth Harrow, and checkered it at the distance of 
four feet each way, with the Coulter Plough, and. afer 
planting covered with the spike-tooth harrow. When 
the corn rose so as to be seen distinctly, I ran the Coul- 
ter Ploughs close to the rows, and ran over it again 
transversely with the spike-tooth harrow. After clearing 
and thinning, as soon as the grass began to grow, I ran 
the Coulter Plough fuur times in each row, crossing with 
rank cultivators, and shortly before harvest gave it the 
same cultivation reversed. This was the entire cultiv- 
tion—I never used a hoe, except for clearing. My crop 
was much larger than any J ever made, I do not mention 
the quantity, as it was not put through a corn barrel, but 
asceriained $by corn house measurement. I believe! 
derived much benefit from the cultivation, though I do 
not attribute the increased product entirely to it; my 
lands are under improvement, principally by marl, and 
marsh mud. J gather but few blades and cut no tops 
My corn fields were heavily set with blue grass. _ I never 
so well subdued it, and accomplished my cultivation with 
so much ease. 

The Coulter Plough may be set to run from six 0 
twelve inches deep, one good horse will carry it. The 
sod turned by the flushing plough, and compressed by the 
Drag Log, is cut by Coulter ploughs, without being 





Celery—Sow your seed for your general crop of cele- 
ry. 





turned up, it decomposes, and I believe affords aliment 
the corn. ek 
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~"T had heretofore thought that the roots of corn, in their 
srowth, were disposed to take a horizontal direction, I 
am now of opinion that this is mainly owing to a super- 
ficial cultivation, and where the ground is loosened be- 
low the soil, by the deep cutting of the Coulter plough, 
will strike downwards. One of the supposed ad- 
vantages of the hill, is to give the stock support. My 
cultivation produced a flat surface, and several gentlemen 
who saw my fields, after the heavy rains, and winds of 
August, thought it less blown down. than any they had 
‘seen, and one of them, who had gone from Baltimore to 
‘Wilmington, thence to Dover, and then down the country 
to my house, walking in my corn fields, made the remark 
without his attention being drawn to it by any observa- 
tion of mine. In the course of the fall I pulled up several 
‘stocks in different parts of my field, I found most of the 
roots to have struck down. They were generally from 
eight to ten inches long, many of them from twelve to 
fourteen, and I found one seventeen. These roots in- 
"stead of extending over the ground covered a diameter of 
about ten inches, the stock being the centre. Where the 
‘roots run perpendicularly it necessarily follows that the 
corn is less injured by the last cultivation, and though | 
have known persons assert that the cutting the roots of 
corn did it no injury, I never could come into the opin- 
ion. I corresponded witha very intelligent farmer in 
Virginia, about the Coulter plough, who stated that corn 
etltivated by the Coulter plough suffered less in a heavy 
drought.than when common corn ploughs were used ; 
for this two reasons may be assigned—the ground retains 
moisture longer than when turned over by consecutive 
ploughing, and the roots striking deeper, are less exposed 
to the influence of the sun. I do not say that the culti- 


mine is a friable mould with a red clay botton; perhaps 
it would not answer in a stiff tenacious clay. 

The Drag Log is made of the following materials.— 
A solid square piece of timber, six feet long by twelve 
inches, another piece five feet long, of sufficient strength 
to bear the weight of the log, to be connected by pieces 


two long pieces to be connected by the short ones, so that 
the part of the log next to the ground will run even on 
it. Two strong oxen will carry it, and hold way with 
two flushing ploughs. The’ Coulter plough I cannot 
describe on paper, it may be seen at Mr. R. B. Car- 
michael’s, near Centreville, or at my house on Wye. 
They were made by Mr. Hambleton, at Wye Mill. 1 
am a very inexperienced farmer, most of your readers 
know that my early days were devoted to a different oc- 
cupation, and I should feel unwilling, from the experi- 
ence of a single year, to involve any farmer in cultivation 
like mine. If any shall be disposed to try it, I would 
recommend that he should confine it to part of his crop, 
and they could then determine by comparison the ad- 
vantages of the cultivation. 

I have a strong and abiding attachment to the Eastern 
I have been in several of the At- 
lantic States, and I believe the natural fertility, the in- 
ternal resources, and advantages of the Eastern Shore 
are equal to any region of the same extent in any of them. 


have been cleared, or cultivated; they have dessolate 
hills and mountains, in New York and Pennsylvania, 
which the hand of industry can never improve. I have 
witnessed with high gratification the progressive improve- 
ment of our agriculture; and if the enormous debt which 
now hangs upon us, (the handy work of internal improv- 
ets,) does not bring ruin and desolation upon the State; 


of our lands will establish their real value. 


Wye, March 20. Wm. CarMicHaEL. 





Tosacco—The Philadelphia Sentinel in republishing 
an extract from the letter of the Paris correspondent of' 
the Nat. Intel. (heretofore inserted in the ‘A. Farmer,’) re- 
marks: “Jn France, it is well known the trade in Ameri- 
can tobacco, is a growing monopoly, the article being ad- 
mitted in such quantities and at such times as the govern- 
ment may be pleased to direct. The following extract 
from a letter on this subject, furnishes some interesting 
facts in illustration of the causes which operate to uphold 
the system. There can be no doubt that a direct appeal 
to the interests of France, presented in the shape of a coun- 
tervailing duty on her wines, silks and other manufactures 





imported into the U. S. would soon relieve the tobacco 
growing interests of this country from ‘the effects of the 
monopoly in question.” - 


From the Kural Library. 
Parinc aNp BurnincG. é 

The process of pearing and burning consisis in paring 
off, by means of a spade or plough, the sward or turf of 
the soil, and burning it, either in heaps, or by setting fire 
to the turfs on edge, and then spreading the ashes upon 
the surface. : : 

The process must be performed while the weather is 
sufficiently dry to allow of the combustion of the turf. 
It may be begun in the month of April, or, if the weather 
be dry, earlier, and may be ‘continued throughout the 
summer as convenience or the state of the weather al- 
lows. : ; 

The instruments employed in this operation are either 
a species of spade, pushed along partly by the hands and 
partly by the pressure of. the breast, and, thence, termed 
a breast-plough, or by a plough so formed as to cut and 
lay on its back a thin sward or turf. : 

The spade or breast-plough is a triangular-shaped 
spade, about 9 inches in Jehgth, and 10 or 12 in breadth. 
It is fixed to a strong handle, with a cross-handle at top, 
upon which the workman presses with his breast, hold- 
ing the cross-handle at the same time. When he has 
pushed it forward and under the sod for about two feet or 
more, he suddenly turns it over, and reverses the sod.— 
He then proceeds as before, pushing and turning over the 
sod as he advances. Workmen with similar spades fol- 
low one another, and thus the whole turf is turned over, 
The depth of the sod cut is generally from 1} to 2 in- 
ches ora little more. There is generally a raised edge 
on one side of the spade, which facilitates the operation. 

This instrument performs the work satisfactorily, 
though it requires considerable manual labor. When the 
ground, however, i8 rocky or unequal, it is the best me- 
thod of effecting the purpose.—But in those cases where 
the land is tolerably level or free from obstacles, as in the 
fenny districts of England, where paring and burning are 
practised to a great extent, it is common to substitute a 
species of plough, formed so as to pare offa thin sod, and 
reverse it. ; 

The turf being cut an inch or more in thickness, is set 
up on edge to dry, and after it has remained in this state 
for a time sufficient to render it dry enough to burn, it is 
either set on fire as it stands on edge, or it is collected in- 
to heaps. The heaps are set on fire and left to burn, be- 
ing so covered as that they shall burn with a smothered 
heat. By this slow combustion the whole heap is equal- 
ly consumed. But there is often difficulty in getting 
these heaps to burn, in which case it is necessary to em- 
ploy straw, furze, and other substances, to maintain the 
combustion. 

When the heaps are burned, these ashes are spread 
abroad upon the surface, and quickly as possible covered 
by a shallow ploughing. 

Upon the land thus ploughed may be sown a crop of 
rape or turnips in the same season, to be eaten upon the 
ground with sheep. This is the best mode of treating 
land that has undergone the process of paring and burn- 


ing. Further, the aftermanagement of land so treated | 


should be as gentle as possible; for having called the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil into powerful action, we must 
be careful to avail ourselves of this to rob and exhaust it. 

Much dispute has arisen on the advantages and evils of 
paring and burning. 

While it is by some contended that it must exhaust the 
soil of its permanent sources of fertility, by dispelling the 
soluble matter which it contains, it is contended by oth- 
ers that any loss of soluble matter from this cause is more 
than compensated by the increased productiveness of the 
soil, and the consequent means afforded of adding to its 
fertility by the greater quantity of manures produced, and 
that, in truth, experience does not prove that the soil is 
exhausted of its permanent powers of fertility by this 
process. 

But whatever advantages may result from the practice 
under certain circumstances, it is known that an injurious 
use is frequently made of the temporary fertility produced ; 
and that, although in many cases it may be an atlvantage- 
ous method of stimulating the productive powers of the 
soil, there are many others in which this stimulus is too 
powerful. , 

The cases in which paring and ‘burning’ have been 
found to be’always hurtful, are those of a’ siliceous sand, 
with a thin covering of sward.. A soil of this ‘sort.is 


frequently seen to be reduced to caput mortuam by the 


operation. In this case, the scanty ‘vegetable matter 
which such a soil contains being driven off by heat, or 











exhausted by a few crops of corn, nothing remains but the 
barren sand of which it was composed. 

All thin soils, however, are not thus injured by paring 
and burning. Thin chalky soils, and indeed the thinnest 
calcareous soils of any kind, rarely suffer, except under 
great mismanagement, from paring and burning. The 
heat probably acts upon the limes.one by dispelling the 
carbonic acid, and this calcareous matter, converted into 
quicklime, produces an immediate aetion upon vegetation. 
If such land is gently treated’ and laid down to grass, it 
will be covered again with a sward, the growth of which 
may‘quickly repair the Joss of vegetable matter. Thin 
chalky downs in England have been subjected to a con- 
stant repetition of the process of paring and burning, with- 
out any apparent diminution of their fertility. 

Again, in deep peaty and fenny soils, the process of 
paring and burning may be carried on to a certain extent 
without injury. Here there is a great'excess of vegeta- 
ble matter, and the loss of a part of it at the surface may 
not be attended with sensible injury. The loss may be 
more than compensated by the increased produce; and 
if such lands are laid down to grass, without having been 
too much exhausted by cropping, the production of fresh 
sward may soon replace the waste of vegetable matter. 

Cold clays, too, have been often much improved by 
paring and burning. Such soils do not generally contain 
much vegetable matter, and when that portion of it which 
is contained in the turf is expelled, a more than corres- 
ponding benefit may be derived by improving the texture 
of the soil itself, 

“The process of burning,” says Sir Humpurey Davy, 
“renders the soil less compact, less tenacious and reten- 
tiye of moisture; and, when properly applied, may con- 
vert a matter that was stiff, damp, and, in consequence, 
cold, into one powdery, dry, and warm; and much more 
proper as a bed for vegetable life.” 

“The great objection made by speculative chemists,” 
continues he, “to paring-and burning is, that it destroys 
vegetable and animal matter, or the manure in the soil ; 
but in cases in which the texture of its earthy ingredients 
is permanentty improved, there is more than a compensa- 
tion for this temporary disadvantage ; and in some soils, 
where there is an excess of imert vegetable matter, the 
destruction of it must be beneficial ; and the earbonace- 
ous matter remaining in the ashes may be more useful te 
the crop than the vegetable fibre from which it was pro- 
duced.” 

“All soils which contain too much dead vegetable 
fibre, and which consequently lose .from one-third to 
one-half of their weight by incineration, and all sach as 
contain their earthy constituents in an impalpable state of 


division, i. e. the stiff clays and marls, are improved by 


burning ; but in coarse sands, or rich soils containing a 
just mixture of the earths, arid in all cases in which the 
texture is already sufficiently Joose, or the organizable 
matter sufficiently soluble, the process of torrefaction 
cannot be useful. All poor siliceous soils must be in- 
jured by it.” 

Buteven in those cases where paring and burning may 
be practised, great injury is yet to be dreaded from ex- 
hausting by severd cropping the productive powers of ihe 
soil thus stimulated—In this manner immense injury 
may be done, and has been done, and an instrument of 
beneficial improvement, if discreetly used, converted into 
a mean of running the soil. 

When any kind of land is for the first time made ara- 
ble, a reason may perhaps exist for this method of ren- 
dering it as soon as possible productive. But after land 
has been brought into a state of regular culture, it is diffi- 
cult to believe, notwithstanding the authority of so many 
farmers in England, that paring and burning are good as 
a regular system. Great crops are doubijess raised in the 
Fens, and other parts, where this system prevails, ‘but 
greater crops still are raised in the north of England and 
in Scotland, on inferior soils, and with a less favorable 
climate, where the system of paring and burning is un- 
known. 

But while paring and burning may be thas injudicious- 
ly and too indiscriminately ised, and without the 
precautions that should attend it, there is no reason why 
-we should not avail ourselves. of so powerful an instru- 
ment of improvement, when it ean be beneficially em- 
ployed. ‘ é' 

The cases‘in which it may be safely used seem to be— 

lst, Inthe case of poor cold clays, marls, and calcare- 
ous soils, when broken up for the first time. 

' 2d, In the case of moors, where there is a considera- 
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ble.stratum of peat, and which are broken up for the first 
Fa 


me. 
3d, tm the ‘case of deep peaty soils, where there is an 
excess of undecomposed vegetable fibre. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


From the National Intelligencer 
Sine Curture. 

The climate of the South of France, though in general 
so genial and delightful, is still not without some alloy. 
In the spring and summer months, spells of weather occur 
which the inhabitants call ouffes. The air during a touffe 
is described by Bourdon as having a high temperature, 
being at the same time stagnant, and almost saturated with 
‘watery vapor. The winds, preceding and producing these 
spells, blow from the south, and are generally regarded 
asa continuation of the African simoom, modified some- 
what by its over the Mediterranean, but not de- 

rived of all its deleterious qualities. These touffes gen- 
erally occur at the most critical stage of rearing, namely, 
‘when the worms have attained the fifth and last age; a 
period when a prodigious quantity of leaves and litter are 
spread through the apartment; when the bodies of the 
worms throw off enormous quantities of solid, liquid, va- 
porous and gaseous matters ; when the bushes and other 
conveniences placed for the worms to mount upon and 
apin, almost stop up the spaces between the shelves, thus 
seriously interfering with the means of ventilation, so in- 
dis ble at this moment. 
readful as are the effects produced by the touffe itself, 
they are greatly increased by the diseases to which it pre- 
disposes the worms, the most fornydable among which is 
that called muscardine. “It is towards the close of these 
stifling spells,” says Puvis, “that diseases show themselves 
among the 






































e silkworms, and that the muscardine makes its 
appearance. It is under this influence, when they occur 
uring the last age of feeding, that the worm, not having 
attained to perfect maturity, moves in every direction, and 
endeavors to mount before it has assimilated a sufficient 
tity of leaves to admit of its making a strong cocoon. 
Driven by an instinct which prompts it to avoid destruc- 
‘tion, it hastens to mount and formrapidly a feeble cocoon, 
* which only suffices to enable it to continue the course of 
its generation.” 
af ing of the silk culture in Drome, one of the great- 
est -producing Departments in France, M. Bourdon 


. 
The museardine every year occasions ravages which 
annihilate the contents of entire cocooneries, and whole 
. villages are thus desolated by this terrible scourge. I 
ve seen one locality where attempts to raise worms, 
~ inued through a period of fiteen years, had been con- 
tantly wnéti¢cessfal. The reason of this has not yet been 
“satisfactorily explained.” 
We do not think it necessary to cite any more evidences 
of th ulvantages experienced in France by those who 
“pursue the silk culture, even in the most favored Depart- 
iy mente... T obstacles thus encountered, although they 
“must the uetion, do not however, prevent the 
eo e of si in being there the most profitable of all 
t yranches of culture. What, then, must the silk cul- 
"ture prove, al no distant day, in the United States, over a 
lar ot on of which the spring frosts do no material 
Gnjury to th 1 berry tree, and where the deleterious 
teu q Pe ential mu rdine are unknown! 
‘Mier. this. statement of the influences operating in 
"France to lessen thei s of cocoons to almost a third 
ef what rie Se ener the ordinary product in 
*. gurifine climate, { need scarcely add that here is a source 
"of gain to us of more than enough to'cover the increased 
- “atpeiee of “ds sprout) vere it even much great- 


oe 



























‘er than itis. "But what, “is the additional cost of 
be req ta > rae ‘ilk in t ¢ United States? To an- 
yer th: esti , We must firstascertain the price of 


d bor in Fx » and this we are fortunately able to do, by 
yi hi n to. ry : men 4 








(about $53) including gathering the leaves, (but not their 
cust,) as, also, picking off the cocoons. ; 

It may be said that the prices of labor just given are 
such as may be usual in the central parts of France, 
whilst in the South the rates are lower. An extract from 
Bourdon will afford the best answer to this suggestion. 

“When” (says he) “I compare the results of my calcu- 
lations with the statements | have received from many 
feeders of the South, and, among others, of one residing 
near Toulon, I fear that I have estimated the profits at too 
low a rate. The person to whom J allude, who is both 
feeder and planter, informed me that the price of labor, as 
well as the price of land, are, in his part of the country, 
very nearly the same as in the environs of Paris.” 

In many portions of our country, especially in the 
more populous neighborhoods, the same services may be 
obtained at very little, if any, greater prices than those 
mentioned by Bourdon. But, admitting the expense to 
be increased 50 or even 100 per cent, above the estimate 
of Bourdon, the silk culture would still remain a source 
of very great profit in this country, especially with those 
who raise their own leaves. The feeder of ten ounces of 
eggs, by bestowing proper care, might expect to procure 
crops much greater than those ordinarily obtained in the 
South of France. Pourdon, in the estimate referred to, 
takes this for granted, and therefore instead of 25, sets 
down 60 kilogrammes as the produce per ounce, at which 
moderate rate the crop would amount to about 1200 lbs. 
of cocoons. These, if sold at 35 cents per lb. would 
bring $420; and if reeled into nice raw silk, and sold at 
$5 per lb. would bring $550. So that a farmer, able to 
feed the produce of ten ounces of silkworm eggs, might 
certainly calculate upon receiving from the produce quite 
as much, and perhaps more, than from a handsome field 
of wheat or Indian corn, upon which the cost of labor 
would be far greater. The ordinary product of his land 
might thus be doubled, as the portions required for the 
mulberry trees would be small, probably not exceeding 
one, or, at most, two acres. 

Supposing that the silkworms were reared under the 
most favorable circumstances to their health, growth, and 
development, so that the produce equalled that obtained 
in Italy by Count Reina, namely 75 kilogrammes, or 165 
Ibs. of cocoons to the ounce of eggs, then would the pro- 
ceeds of the crop, at the prices mentioned, be swelled to 
$577, supposing the cocoons sold, or $825, supposing 
them reeled into raw silk. We prefer citing the experi- 
ence of Count Reina, as it shows the annual average pro- 
duce of the rearings effected in the various cocooneries 
upon his estate, near Come, in Lombardy, without the aid 
of the forced system pursued in France by Beauvais and 
others in obtaining their large crops. 

A certain amount of labor may always be derived from 
persons on the premises, especially as the principal feed- 
ing time occurs just before wheat harvest. But few attend- 
ants are necessary during the last week, that the services 
required are pressing. 

Winh regard to the expense of gathering leaves, this 
will, no doubt, be greater with those unaccustomed to the 
business than with such as have followed it year after 
year as a regular occupation. From low trees, and es- 
pecially from the multicaulis and its varieties, leaves can 
be gathered with far greater facility than from high trees, 
and yet it is surprising how many may be obtained in a 
day from high trees by a person accustomed to gather 
leaves and provided with the convenient means. We find 
a passage in Bourdon’s notes which makes us incidentally 
acquainted with the daily task of a mulberry leaf gatherer 
in Europe. In describing the varieties of the Italian mul- 
berry tree cultivated in the Southern Departments of 
France, he mentions one called Oreille de Chevre, or 
goat’s ear, characterized as “producing but little foliage, 
and that of a very delicate kind, suitable for the first ages 


of rearing. easily discolored or stained by fogs; very sen- 


sitive to white frosts ; so difficult to gather from, that in 
aday ahand cannot get more than three quintals of 
leaves, (336 lbs.) instead of six or seven quintals, (672 or 
784 Ibs.) the ordinary quantity gathered from other vari- 
eties. The inconveniences presented by this tree cause 
t to be little cultivated, notwithstanding the excellent 
qualities of its foliage.” 

Having just referred to the multicaulis and its varieties, 
we take the occasion to protest against the names Chinese 
and Canton mulberry, frequently applied to the genuine 
multicaulis of Perrottet. This French botanist found the 





bnt in the Philippine Islands. It is distinguished for pros 
ducing the largest leaves of any mulberry known ese 
having a peculiar bowl shape. So far‘as we have any.ere 
idence, this tree is not found in China. But they have in 
that country varieties of the mulberry which very much 
resemble the multicaulis. Many of these are now grow 
ing in this country from seed brought from Canton. We 
have seen them attain in one season six and seven festa 
height, from seed planted in the spring. The leaves am 
large, but less than those of the genuine Perroitet multi. 
caulis. They are not puckered and bow]-shaped, but 
fectly flat. The tree is beautiful and productive in folj 
and is doubtless what the Chinese mainly depend y 

in the culture of silk. To call the genuine multicauyli 
of Perrottet the Chinese or Canton mulberry is obviously 
very improper, as these names are only applicable to the 
products of seed imported from the Celestial Empire. 

We will now proceed to-notice some of the Circumstane 
ces to which the climate of the United States owes its 
great superiority for the silk culture. Jt appears, from ac. 
tual observation, that places much exposed to the atmos. 
phere of the ocean are unfavorable to this branch of jn- 
dustry, probably from the ill effects of much dampness 
upon the worms, as well as upon the muberry tree but 
chiefly the former. Great efforts have been made to in- 
troduce the silk culture into Ireland, and even into Eng 
land, but always without success. Nor do they even 
succeed well in France, until they get a considerable dis. 
tance from the Atlantic, the principal silk districts being 
nearly all situated on the east of the Covennes mountai 
which, running up from the Pyrennees to the Swiss Alps, 
form the western side of the basin of the Rhone, a com. 
paratively small region. In the United States, however, 
the case is different, the climate being favorable to the 
health of the silkworm and to the growth of the mulberry 
tree, down to the very edge of the ocean. 

The reason of all this can be readily explained, as it 
mainly depends upon the well-known predominance of 
westerly winds. These sweep the moisture of the sea 
upon the shores of Europe to a great distance interior, 
until, in some instances, its further progress is stopped by 
mountain ridges. But, in the United States, the westerly 
winds have the effect of keeping off the moist atmosphere 
of the sea, and thus establish for us a comparitively dry 
climate down to the very border of the sea. China, being 
situated on the eastern portion of the continent of Asia, 
with the sea to the East, has, from similar causes, a cli- 
mate bearing the closest resemblance to that of the United 
States, being distinguished for its dryness and very great 
vicissitudes of heat and cold. Every one knows that Chi- 
na is the most famous silk country in the world, both for 
the quantity and quality of the produce. 

The great differences observed between the climates of 
the Atlantic portions of North America and Western 
Europe are in geueral so well known that we need cite 
but very few proofs in illustration. In the latitude of 
Western Europe, corresponding with those of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and even Boston, ice and snow 
are rarely, if ever, seen at the level of the ocean. The 
mean temperature of Bordeaux, latitude 44° 50 North, is 
only 42° Fahrenheit during the three winter months, 
whilst in Philadelphia, in latitude 39° 56, the temperature 
of same period is 32°. 

As proofs of the similarity subsisting between the 
climates of China and the United States, we will observe 
that, in the former, the cultivation of the orange ceasesat 
about the latitude of 30°, just as we observe in the 
southern portion of our own country. Pekin, in the 
same latitude as Philadelphia, has a mean annual temper- 
ature of 55° Fahrenheit, agreeing, as nearly as possible, 
with that of Philadelphia; whilst the extremes of heat and 
cold are no less in summer and winter. 

Under atmospheric influences so widely different as 
those existing on the two sides of the Atlantic, it must be 
evident that the experience of France cannot always afford 
a correct criterion. In regard to the niulticaulis, we are 
convinced, from actual observation, that it will stand out 


that country. A striking instance of this capacity of 


the Middle Siates is afforded by the purple magnolia, 
which, while it stands out with us unprotected, will not 


is not so much injured by cold, as by mild weather fa 
voring the circulation of its sap before the frosts have ter- 





parent of what he called the multicaulis tree—the same 
now so extensively cultivated among us—not in China, 


minated, is confirmed by an observation made by M. 


Charnay to the Paris Silk Society. Speaking of the ef 


hard winters better than it will the Jess severe ones of 


in 





plants tu resist exposure to the frosts of our winters in | 


survive the open winters in England. That the multicaulis | 
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fects of frost upon the multicaulis, he observed : “If aspell 

of very mild weather should occur in the month of De- 

cember or January, and continue for several days, so as 

to cause the buds to swell and sprout, the occurrence 

goon afterwards of the least frost strikes, the tree with 
” 

In China, that wonderful empire, embracing in one vast 
family a third of the entire human race, the impor- 
tance ofagriculture is every where acknowledged. ‘The 

sshest honors are paid to those who have been distin- 
ished by success in cultivating the earth, and books are 
written to commemorate their exertions, and make known 
their plans. Asa just tribute of honor to this branch of 
useful industry—the basis of all others—and at the same 
time as a means of stimulating to renewed exertions, an 
imposing rite is annually performed, in which the Em- 
r himself takes a prominent part at his capital, the 
Viceroys and other grand mandarins superintending its 
rformance inthe provinces. After three days devoted 
to fasting and the performance of certain ceremonies, the 
Emperor goes to a field appropriated to the purpose, and 
which surrounds a temple dedicated to the earth. His 
retinue consists of three princes, nine presidents or judges 
of the high tribunals, with forty old and the same number 
of young husbandmen. After making a preliminary sac- 
rifice to the Supreme Deity, Shang-ti, of the fruits of the 
earth, the royal hand is applied to the plough, and a fur- 
row run of considerable length. The princes, high man- 
darins, and husbandmen follow the example, and finish 
‘ploughing the field, the produce of which is reserved to 
dedicated to Divine sacrifices. 

We make this digiession to show the reverence paid by 
a great nation to agricultural pursuits, the means taken to 
impress a proper sense of their vital importance, and keep 
alive a proper spirit—but more particularly to bring to 


‘notice another custom of China which we believe is not 


very generally known to exist. Whilst the Emperor 
stands forth the great patron of that branch of agriculture 
which supplies his three hundred millions of subjects 
with their daily bread, the Empress is constituted the 
patroness of another branch, in the management of which 
most of the services are performed by females ; this is the 


-silk-culture,. which, from the riches it contributes to the 


country at large, and the elegance and comfort it admin- 
isters to individuals, makes it ranked by the Chinese as 
the calling next in importance to that which supplies their 
daily food. This ceremony takes place ‘in the ninth 
moon, when the Empress, attended by her principal ladies, 
makes a sacrifice at an altar dedicated to the inventor of 
the art, and this part of the ceremony concluded, she and 
her attendants collect mulberry leaves, feed silk worms, 
and so forth. In the Chinese Museum. at Philadelphia 
there may be seen a series of pictures exquisitely painted 
on rice-paper by a Chinese artist, representing the opera- 
tions performed in this ceremony. One is particularly 
struck with the beauty of the ladies, and the elegance of 
their head-dresses and costumes. Some are gathering 
leaves from small trees, evidently a variety of the multi- 
caulis ; others are feeding the worms, picking cocoons 
from hurdles, reeling, weaving, etc. 

No country on earth, of the same extent, has so many 
sources of prosperity developed as China. There is no- 
thing that contributes to the wants and even comforts of 
existence which is not to be obtained within her own 
limits. Her northern provinces furnish the valuable 
=e for bread stuffs ; the middle districts afford abun- 

nce of silk, and the more southern tea, rice, cotton, su- 
gar and other tropical productions. She has also valuable 
minerals, but only encourages the working of those which 
administer most to the conveniences of common life, ne- 
glecting her gold and silver mines, though thought by 
some to equal in richness those of Peru and Mexico. Chi- 
na can, therefore, supply herself with every thing need- 
ful, and her inhabitants carry on a most active internal 
commerce in exchanging the commodities of one portion 
of the country for those of another. As for her foreign 
trade, the amount is comparatively small, and, instead of 
being encouraged, seems rather to be impeded by obstacles, 
probably from similar motives which, operate to prevent 
the working of her rich mines of the precious metals. 
Under such a policy, and relying almost exclusively upon 
her own industry and various valuable productions, she 
sustains within her limits one-third of the entire human 
family. 

In considering the influence exerted upon human in- 
UMBOLDT ob- 
serves, “A great difference in the productions of contigu- 





ous countries gives activity to commerce, and increases 


the industry of the cultivators of the soil.” China affords’ 


a striking illustration of the truth of this remark, and with 
equal, if not superior natural advantages of climate and soil, 
the variations in which admit the production ofall the es- 


sentinls and most ofthe luxuries required by civilized life, | g 


it is no wonder that we should have become, in a com- 
paratively short time, a singularly prosperous people, al- 
though many of our greatest sources of national wealth 
lie yet undeveloped. FRANKLIN. 








FOREIGN MARKETS. P 

INTERESTING To Tosacco Pranters—We copy the 
following letter from the Richmond Whig, received by 
the steamer British Queen, by Messrs. Winfree & William- 
son. The editors of the Whig say they hope to be able 
to present to their readers many letters direct from the 
most responsible foreign correspondents—Such as may 
be applicable to the interests of the Cotton and Tobacco 
Planters will speedily find their way into the columns of 


the “American Farmer.” 

Liverroor, 29th Feb. 1840.—Upon the opening of the 
year, the accounts from several of the wanufacturing districts 
were rather more encouraging, which led toa slight improve- 
ment in the demand for some of the leading articles, but they 
were not of a character to satisfy holders of produce of the 
growth of the United Siates who continued anxious to reduce 
their stocks; neither was there any check to the depression in 
prices until it was announced that the Bank of England had 
reduced the rate of interest to 5 per cent., which caused more 
activity, the demand, in several instances, exceeding the de- 
sire to sell, and some advance occurred ; it was, however, on- 
ly temporary, as it soon became evident the relief afforded 
in the rate of discount, was not all that was required to place 
the financial arrangements of the country upon a solid foun- 
dation. This uncertain state of the money market not only 
put a stop to further advance in produce, but has since caused 
a general disarrangement, the manufacturing interest being 
far from satisfactory, and although low prices may have caus- 
ed an increased consumption, the markets have not been at 
all regular, and the month closes, shewing a decline upon al- 
most each article. 

Cotton—The foregoing comments apply particularly to this 
market. The demand has been constant but variable, and 
with the exception of a slight rally, (when discounts were 
lowered,) a gradual decline has continued; fair quality may 
now be quoted at 6d per Ib. being 5-8d per |b. lower than on 
the lst January. The sales for last month amounted to 121,- 
360 bales, and the arrivals 108.975 bales; for this month the 
sales are 115.950 bales, viz: 92,999 to the trade; 8,010 to ex- 
poriers ; 12,950 to speculators ; the arrivals 77,148 bales. No 
doubt the expectancy of aheavy crop has influenced holders 
in their anxiety to effect sales, for in many instances much 
earnestness has been evinced, still it has not indueed spinners 
to take any heavy stock; who buy with caation, maintainiog 
they are not transacting a satisfactory business, that yarns 
and goods continue to decline in equal proportion to the raw 
material, and from the daily accounts there is reason to sup- 
pose great cause exists for such complaints. 

Tobacco—But few remarks are necessary to explain the 
proceedings in this market. One constantand anxious desire 
to reduce the stock has been shewn, and openly acknowledg- 
ed to the buyer, which has naturally caused a more limited 
demand than otherwise would have occurred, aod with a ra- 
pid decline ‘in price, sales have become more difficult. The 
business for last month reached 489 hhds; this month 516 do; 
say 143 for Ireland ; Scotland 00, 83 exportation, and 290 the 
remainder to the trade; of which, 182 hhds. Virginia Leaf, 
96 stemmed, 43 Kentucky Leaf, and 195 stemmed ; the few 
sales of Virginia stemmed are almost altogether from the bet- 
ter closs of the old crop. There is a heavy stock of the last 
crop on hand, generally of an inferior and unsaleable descrip- 
tion, and whilst there isa sufficiency of Kentucky stemmed 
with the few Virginia stem’d of the better class to suffice 
until the arrival of the next crop, it is difficult to say when 
such quality willbe taken. The quantity of leaf is small, 
still there is no check to the decline. 


Topacce. 184 1839 
Stock in Warehouse, 29th January, 6254 5035 
Imported io February, 4 784 
6258 65819 
4 1840 18389 
Delivered, Feb.—Home use, 401 370 
Coastwise, 49 106 
Ireland, 209 67 
Export, 98 2 
— — 757 563 
Stock in Warehouse, 27th Feb. hhds. 5501 5256 
Prices. Prices. 
bint « 1840 1839 
Virginia Leaf, faded, cst c7 





Ordinary sound, 4a44a5 9 
Middling, 54a64 9a103 
Good, 7a8 10all 
Fine, 84a9 lh4al2 
Stemmed, 7al0 Ildal4éald 
Kentucky Leaf, 4a6 6a9 > 
Stemmed, 7aQ4 13a15al54 
Maryland Scrubs, brown, 44a5i none, 
Colony, yellow, 7a8a 9all 


Rorraepam, Feb. 14th_—We confirm our ets of 20th 
ult. Transactions in Tobacco have been extensive, amount- 
ing since the beginning of this year here and at Amsterdam, 
as tga pga types and good Maryland. ‘In 

irginia sales confind to ds. middling, &c. i 
234s. We now quote i 


Virginia. Kentucky. © Maryland. Stalks. 

‘Ist sort 28.305. 24.26 y 30.35 9.10 

21 do 23.25 22.23 25.28 78 

3d dv 20.22 21.22 20.22 6.6% 
Common 16,19 


_At those prices of Virginia, our manufacturers would be 
disposed to buy if any suitable qualities offered, but as our 
stock entirely consists of ordinary dry Tobacco, subject to 
the competition of common Maryland, nothing can be done. 
About 100 hhds. of Stalks sold at different prices: good 
Richmond f. 94, some very low Kentucky at f. 44. 
rea ep a ener irginia, 155 Ken- 
ucky, talks, Amsterdam, Maryland, 300 Virginia, 
27 Kentucky, 300 Stalks. 7 im 

Rorreapam, 25th Feb.—Sir—We confirm our respects of 
14th inst. Holders of Maryland continued to sell at prices 
obtainable; about 1090 hhds. of that description have been 
disposed of, partly at former, partly something ander former 
rates, 140 hhds. ordinary dry Virginia sold at 20s. In 
Stalks nothing has been done. Our quotations for all de- 
scriptions of ‘lobacco remain “unaltered. No arrival of the 
articles have taken place either here or at Amsterdam. 


BALTIMORE MARK§T. 
Tobacco.—There has been a fair denfind throughout the 
week for new crop ere pi Tobacco, but the quantity on 
sale has been very small, and the transactions have ‘conse- 
quently been limited for want of stock to supply the demand. 
‘The scarcity ot vessels still continue to prevent purchasers 
from taking up the old’ erop. ‘The operations of the week 
have nearly cleared the market of new tobacco, at former 
prices. viz: $3,25a3.50 and 4 for common; $5,50a6.50 for 
fair to good descriptions; and $7a7,50 for fine. Sales of 
Ground Leaf continue to be made at $486,50. Ohio is not 
inquired for. The inspections of the week comprise °235 
bhds. Maryland; 10 Ohio; and 3 Virginia—total bhds, 
Cotton—The market is fully stocked, and heavy. We 
note sales of Georgia uplands and prime Florida at 9 cents, 
In consequence of the limited demand and the reduction in 
price, considerable shipments are about to be made to Europe. 
Wool.—We note a gale of a lot of mixed Wool from half 
to full blood Merino at 48c, 6 months, 
Rice.—A sale of — at $3,50. We quote $8,25a3,50 
as the current price of the article. 
Lead.— We ate advised of sales of Virginia pig at 5% cts. 
Plaster.— Prices have advanced. We note a sale yester- 
day at $5, which is the rate now demanded. > by 
Cattle.—The supply of Beef Cattle offered during: the 
week was fully equal to the demand, and the range of. prices 
about the same as last week, viz: $6 for inferior to 7,75 prime. 
Flour.—The transactions in Howard street flour were lig/at 
on Saturday and to-day, and the store and reeript prices are 
without change. We quote the store rate at $4,81, ‘and the 
receipt price at $4,62 to $4,75. We hear of no sales’ of City 
Mills Flour. Sales of Susquehanna flour on Saturday at $4,814 
_Grain.—Nothing doing in Wheat. We quote as before, 
fair to strictly prime reds at 95 a 103 cents. Sales of white 
Corn to-day at 47 a 48 cents, and of yellow at 50a 51 cents. 
We quote Md. E. Shore Rye at 47 a 48 cents. Sales of Md. 
Oats at 28 cents. We quote Cloverseed at $9 a $10.—Ame. 
At Savannah, March 21.—Cotton—The Great Western’s 
advices caused 4a4 decline on last week’s rates. The sales 
are footer tose ae sales of the week amount 
to upwards o casks, viz: 40 at $24; 80 at 
at 2b; 300 at 23-4, a rt faa 
At Cincinnati, on the 24th, Flour was down to $2,943; 
wheat 50c; corn 20a25c ; oats 15al8e; Lard dull at 8, fora 
good article; Pork—bulk $5a5; mess $134; clear 143; 
prime’llal2; rump 9al0. , 
At Zanesville, (Ohio) on the 23d, wheat was 40c; flour 
retailed at $23.4; corn from 20a25c. Tobacco, common 6 
twist, by the keg, 14al5c. Tie 
At the Boston Cattle Market on Monday, there were 250 
beef cattle—sales were a little quicker than last week with- 
out much advance. We quote a few extra at §7 7‘ first qual- 
ity $6,75; second quality $6.25a6.50; third quality ¢5.50a6. 
At Richmond, March 26.—Flour—Receipis light this 
week—the demand steady ; sales at $44 per bbl; purchases 
principally for foreign export. Wheat—supplies very #mall, 
sales at $1a1,05. Oats 25 to 28 cenis per bushe! from _ves- 
sels, and 30 to 33c per-bushel from and depot. To- 
bacco—Inspections now average hhds, per day ; the 
demand is good, and prices rather bigher than last week. 
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